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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To new subscribers, whose names are sent in NOW, 


we will send the remaining issues of 1887, (includ- 
ing the present), FREE, so long as we have 
copies on hand. 


cence 


RELIABLE LADY WISHES THE POSI- 
tion of housekeeper, with worthy people. Friends preferred. 
Address or call upon{Tacy GILBERT, 819 Spring Garden street. 





OOK-KEEPER, (D. E.) A FRIEND, WELL 
recommended, wantsengagement in Philadelphia. Address 
7, ee M., FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch street. 





‘ante ANTED.—Situation by responsible man, such 

as private watchman, day or night, inside, or some posi- 
tion of trust. Best reference. Please address B., Office FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch St. 





ANTED.—Situation as housekeeper or compan- 
iontoalady. Address M., care of INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 

’ It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, anda 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING House, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH. 





S WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant, 
12-room Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college with one 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tanant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DavipD SCANNELL, 
30 North 7th St. 814 arch Street. 





OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OBR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


[Fier AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
x 
* 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MATs, Russ, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. : 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


88 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 
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LOOM 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
ions. se ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND IN CONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,090, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
| HE Gl R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, erFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


No. 2020 Caaernur OTREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER Bispaay, 








——_—_——_..., 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In. 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 











S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
_ NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green n Station), PHILADELPHIA. _ 


Ea pa 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 


DEBENTURES — 


Bea: 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm ’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Com,.u.:, of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, awl 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnw 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prica 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


NEW ‘YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S E. cor. 4th. . chentant. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LON DON, ENGLAN 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, , 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . e+ $2,000,000. | 
PAID IN (CASH), . ; : “Y000'000, | hensive assortment of every description of 
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CAROLINE RAU, 
(suecessor to S. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GOLD BouGHT. 


GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. — 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRST LIEN 


per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
7 securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, ConcorpbiA, KANSAS. 


PLAIN anD FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


«QU EEN «CO 924 Cuestuurs: 





109 N. 








F CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


pERFECT TOlLEy, 





A true and po Soap for Babies, 
Children or Sac of Delicate Skin. 


AF ICA—FIVE THOUSAND MILES 

rom Philadelphia = the stately 
palm tree, producing a beautiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Al 

ee DWELLING 
ag < FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 

MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 

TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 

IN USE. Perfectiy Safe. 

SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


7a. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES {Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


eo WM. HEACOCK, st~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Amos HiLtLBorn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER and JOURNAL 


Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
43° Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 

We recognize no one as our ‘“‘ Agent” with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association. 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 

a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 

When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new” 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 

We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wihing to ‘‘ stop’’ must so notify us. 

WYAS4 GE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 


A. BENTZEL, M.G D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S44 OOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 

grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, member books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 

FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
©. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 

Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 
Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Phila., care of 
E. W. Garrett. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, . 
No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STATIONERY, PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST- 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CiRDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS. 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic and 
Literary. p 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build. 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEy, Principal, address, (during vaca. 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FP RIENDS’ ACADEMY, _ 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y, 





—$——. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur. 


. chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N, Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. B 8SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








NEW YORK, Firra MonTH 20TH, 1887. 
FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes €s- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to havea 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,’ “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 
The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this charactet. 
Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JAMES FouLKE, Librarian, or with 
GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


UNITED WITH 


The Friends Fournal. 


INTELLIGENCER 
Vol. XLIV. No. 58. } 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


* As the stream its channel grooves, 
And within that channel moves, 
So doth habit’s deepest tide 
Groove its bed and there abide. 


Light obeyed increaseth Light; 
Light resisted bringeth night, 
Who will give me will to choose, 
If the love of Light I lose? 


Speed, my soul; this instant yield ; 
Let the Light its sceptre wield. 
While thy God prolongeth grace, 
Haste thee toward his holy face!” 


—Selected. 


TWO FIRST DAY SCHOOL EPISTLES.* 


THE NEW YORK EPISTLE TO PHILADELPHIA. 


DEAR FRIENDS :—When we assemble in our an- 
nual conventions for the consideration of the in- 
terests of First-day Schools, the subjects of deliberate 
thought have been whatto teach ; how to teach; what 
relation the schools shall bear to our Religious Society, 
and how they shall be rendered the most efficient pro- 
moters of its best welfare. Of onething we can have 
no doubt, viz: that the First-day Schools have created 
an interest in the Society for its youthful members, 
and, responsively, in the young for the affairs of our 
religious organization, that has not been equalled 
within the present generation, and which is evidenced 
in every neighborhood where the schools have been 
opened. Nor can there be any doubt that there has 
been need of such a more closely knitted bond of sym- 
pathy among those of different ages in our Religous 
Society, under which the youth shall grow up, side 
by side with their elders, each gaining from the other 
some element of the best religious character. We 
fully believe that our Heavenly Father reveals him- 
self in the hearts of children, and we cannot fail to 
see that their young spirits are touched by a love 
Divine that bears fruitage in acts of unselfishness, 
tenderness, affection, and reverence for the good and 
the true. We may at times feel that our interven- 
tion in the work of developing this inner and spirit- 
ual life may only tend to mar the result, but if we 
view carefully the effects of our influence upon the 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Association for the promo- 


tion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, held 11th month 5th, 1887. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1887. 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XV. No. 689. 


children about us, we shall find we cannot occupy a 
negative position in this respect. Either for good, or 
for ill shall be the tendency of our characters upon 
theirs, and we shall either promote or repress the 
religious development of the children into whose 
association we are necessarily brought. “ What shall 
the harvest be?” Somebody’s influence shall shape 
the religious character of our children. Is it not of 
supreme importance that care should be taken that 
no influence shall divert their reliance to any other 
authority for Truth, than the revelations of duty 
within their own souls? Our First-day Schools have, 
at least to some extent, brought our children to real- 
ize their intimate relation to the Divine Father, so 
that in their every emotion of love, of purity, of duty, 
they begin to discover a Divine meaning that deepens 
their trust in and.love for God. There is indeed 
need of more such training that shall develop an in- 
creased appreciation of the presence of the Divine in 
all places, and at all times, and of the importance of 
heeding the emotions of his loving spirit in all the 
acts of our lives. Added to this is the important 
duty of building up a feeling of love and tenderness 
and worship of the good Father that over-rules all 
human actions and is leading all toward a higher and 
better life. Doing this, as our schools are essaying to 
do, their tendency has been to strengthen our relig- 
ious Society ; for the presentation of the views of 
Friends’ has deepened the conviction, in the minds 
of the teachers, of the value and the truthfulness 
of the principles of the Society ; and the endeavor to 
lead the children to a steadfast trust in their Divine 
Father’s love, has also borne its fruits in the hearts of 
all who have entered into the work. Twodccades have 
passed since First-day Schools were opened within 
our Yearly Meeting. The boys and girls of the ear- 
lier schools have become the men and women of 
to-day, who in our business and religious meetings 
are now shaping the work of the Society. Thus 
almost exclusively the present membership of our 
Religious Society is of those who, in some capacity, 
have been connected with First-day Schools. The 
interest in the general concerns of Society has in no- 
wise declined, yet in none of the affairs of our Yearly 
Meetings is there a deeper interest for the multitude 
tiat gather from the various neighborhoods, than in 
those relating to First-day Schools. No assemblages 
are more earnest, more deliberate, more inspired 
with religious zeal than are these. In no otheris 
the youth of our Society so fully represented. The 
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fruitage of the First-day Schools has thus been, not 
that which alienates from our Religious Society, not 
such as inculcates a formal religion, not such as les- 
sens the trust and confidence in the Inward Teacher, 
but it has been that which bears the evidence of its 
Heavenly origin, and the impress of the Father’s 
love and care. It has therefore been considered right 
by some of our monthly meetings to institute a 
parental care over their schools, not with a view of 
shaping or changing the methods that heretofore have 
proved to be so excellent, but to give added strength 
and importance to the work and encouragement to 
the workers. Thus, everywhere among Friends, we 
feel that the vital interests of our society would be pro- 
moted by an increased interest in and more widely ex- 
tended sympathy for First-day Schools, and by giving 
encouragement to those who feel a call to labor in 
fields thus whitened to the harvest. Then in every 
community where a meeting of Friends is held, there 
shall also be found a First-day School in which the 
children, (not alone the children of Friends, but 
God’s children everywhere), may be taught to recog- 
nize and to trust in the Divine life within them, that 
shall lead them into a reverence for all that is noble, 
all that is true, all that is good. Naturally there shall 
grow from this a love for God and a love for man 
that shall develop best the virtues of the noblest 
Christian character. We thankfully acknowledge 
the receipt of your valuable epistle and have been 
much cheered by its reading. Trusting that the good 
cause in which we are mutually interested may know 
of steady growth in your midst, we remain your 
friends. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the First-day 
School Association of New York Yearly Meeting. 

JosePH A. BoGarpus, 
CarouineE J. Titus, } Clerks. 


THE OHIO EPISTLE TO PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear Frienps: As our thoughts have turned 
towards our sister associations and essayed to respond 
to the communications with which we have been fa- 
vored at our annual meeting, the heart queries, What 
new thing can be said, what word sent that has not 
already been expressed through this epistolary ave- 
nue? But the old is ever new. While life goes on 
mind acts upon mind, and we yearn for expressed 
sympathy and the stimulant of the spoken or written 
word. The healthy mind never reaches the point to 
say, Life bas no new lesson; I am best without in- 
tercourse with my fellows. The testimony that ac- 
cords with conviction comforts and inspires. A word 
fitly spoken may send a life thrill through wearied 
brain and languishing purpose. 

The cause of the First-day school while passing 
through its first epoch, had, added to the conviction 
that the church essentially needed its aid, a stimulant 
in the distrust, and in some cases the opposition, with 
which it met. At the present stage, if not fully rec- 
ognized by the yearly and subordinate meetings, the 
schools are at least tacitly accepted. The siren of 
prosperity has displaced the spur of opposition. 
Whether they can adjust to the new phase and ade- 
quately meet the opportunity, is indeed vital. The 


opportunity lies before us. We are on trial. Each 
must bear a share of thé test. Individual qualifica. 
tion and faithfulness alone can make an aggregate gyo, 
cess. Shall any hold the responsibility lightly? j 
is human to shrink and ask if any are equal to this 
thing. Butis it not written that even the wayfar} 
shall not err in following Divine pointings? ‘The 
work is not irksome if head and heart are Properly 
convinced. A few hours given each week to religions 
thought cannot be burdensome if the soul is go ep. 
listed as to properly take a place as helper in a school, 
Neither can the serious consideration of those distip. 
guishing views and testimonies which give the §%>. 
ciety of Friends an excuse for claiming denoming. 
tional place be irksome, if these be so engrafted jn 
conviction as to give a right to claim the name of 
Friend. If the teachers in our schools are rooted and 
grounded in that love which Paul describes as lead. 
ing to the fullness of God, they can truly extend to 
the children the nurture and admonition of the Lori, 
If they have found the golden thought from which 
our several testimonies spring, they will jealously 
guard these from reflections that tend to lessen re. 
spect; but rather by the opportune word, impreg 
upon the youth the value of these testimonies when 
intelligently understood and applied to the affairs of 
men. 

The problem of the future of the schools, and 
through them of the Society, is largely balancing 
upon the quality of those now having charge of the 
schools. If they have appropriated the kernel of re 
ligious thought and apprehended the privilege of be. 
ing in full sense Friends, the result need not be 
feared. 

Dear friends and fellow-teachers, it is for us, indi- 
vidually to meet our share of this responsibility, by 
knowing whereof we speak, by testifying only of that 
word which our own hands have handled. Letw 
scrupulously guard speech and actions that we do 
violence neither to those who have reached a more 
full stature of religious experience than is yet ours; 
to those groping for light while yet in the outer 
courts; nor those who, in the bonds of prejudice, 
seem indeed as stumbling blocks to those about them, 

With acknowledgment of your acceptable epistle 
and desires that in our labors may be confirmed the 
figure of old, “How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace,’’ we are your friends. 

Signed by direction of the First-day School Asse 
ciation of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Mercy J. GrirFitH 
Leona M. oe Clerks, 


Tuose that call the corporeal bodies, the bodies of 
sin and death, please the Devil well enough, for he 
well knows that as long as they so believe, his birth 
and seed will remain in them without hindrance— 
Stephen Crisp. 





I exnort my dear children to try and guide them 
selves by the teaching of the New Testament in its 
broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s narrow 
construction of its letter.— Will of Charles Dickens. 
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THE ALTERATION OR REVISION OF 
DISCIPLINE. 

@ditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I HAVE been interested in the articles which have 
appeared in your paper upon this subject over the 
signature of H.*, and T. A. Cadwallader, because they 
show to me how honest, concerned minds may build 
upon untenable premises and persuade themselves 
they are in so doing, promoting the best welfare of 
our loved Society. 

Having had some considerable share in the gen- 
eral revision of the discipline of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, and, as is well known to most of your read- 
ers, feeling a deep interest in all that concerns our 
Religious Society, I feel impelled to present through 
your paper some thoughts, and some of the results of 
my experience upon this subject. 

First, let us consider what a general revision of 
the Discipline of any Yearly Meeting is intended to 
accomplish. Is it designed to lessen the importance 
of any of our testimonies ? 

Is it designed to make it any easier for our mem- 
bers to live lives that are not truly Christian? 

Is it designed simply to meet the weaknesses of 
Society, that become apparent, because the letter of 
the discipline is not lived up to? 

Is it inspired by a restless spirit that is never sat- 
isfied, except with some change? 

I think no one who seriously thinks upon the sub- 
ject, unless governed by a censorious spirit, could an- 
swer these questions in any other manner but in the 
negative. 

What then is the object ? 

I understand it to be to make the discipline cor- 
respond with the advanced thought and experience 
of the day, so as to meet the requirements of the 
present age. 

While Truth does not change,—and while the tes- 
timonies which are fundamental, that have been com- 
mitted to the Society of Friends do not change and 
have not changed, the specific duty which Truth 
requires of men, and the manner of bearing these 
testimonies may, and does change, and what was 
regarded by our Fathers as an imperative duty, may 
not be binding upon us now, because the circum- 
stances which demanded of them such a requirement 
no longer exists and other and newer circumstances 
require of us a different mode of action in the support 
of the same testimony. Hence it would be arbitrary 
for one generation to bind its laws or courses of ac- 
tion upon all succeeding ones as being the ultima- 
tum of attainment. H* in his article, seems to take 
counsel of his fears rather than his better judgment, 
and conjures up a variety of obstacles as standing in 
the way of a general revision of the discipline, which 
my experience has proven to be wholly imaginary, 
and yet I can understand his feelings, having myself 
shared them prior to the revision of our discipline. 
At the risk of prolonging this article farther than I 
intended, I will give a brief summary of the manner 
our work was accomplished. 

The proposition for a revision having come to the 
yearly meeting ina proper manner from the sub- 
ordinate meetings, was accepted, and a committee 


appointed to take the whole subject into considera- 
tion, and report such changes as they could unite in 
to the ensuing yearly meeting. At the meeting 
of that committee for organization it was unitedly 
agreed that each should lay aside his or her personal 
preferences and earnestly and sincerely work for the 
good of the whole body. Before the second meeting 
of the committee, the secretary addressed a note to 
the members of the committee living within the 
verge of each monthly meeting, requesting them to 
call a conference of the members of their respective 
monthly meetings, and ascertain the views of thefe 
friends regarding what changes they desired, and 
reduce their conclusions and suggestions to writing. 
This was complied with and at the next meeting of 
the committee we were agreeably surprised to find a 
substantial agreement in all quarters of the yearly 
meeting, and in the consultation of the committee 
only two points of difference were manifested, and 
they only in form and not in substance. 

Before the next meeting of the committee these 
suggestions were put in proper form for presentation 
to the yearly meeting and presented to the commit- 
the for examination and consideration, and were 
adopted without a dissenting voice. An extra session 
of the yearly meeting was held, and the work of the 
committee presented by its secretary, each change 
considered separately and in connection with the 
former discipline when desired, and all adopted 
without a dissenting voice. 

It may be urged that we are a small yearly meet- 
ing, and such a course could not be adopted by Phila- 
delphia! While aware it would take more time in so 
large a body yet as the subject is of importance 
enough, one or more sessions could be held jointly 
for that special purpose and if all were actuated by a 
desire to promote the general good, rather than to 
carry their own special points, there would be no dif- 
ficulty nor any embarrassment to the clerks, as our 
experience proved, for we had all the elements to 
meet in our meeting that exist in Philadelphia. 

While some changes thus made might hurt the 
feelings of some of the older friends as H.* refers to, 
it must not be overlooked, not to make them would 
hurt the feelings of many more equally as concerned 
as are these aged ones—and in a matter of such mo- 
ment as this it is not wise to take a one-sided view. 

That there is need for a general revision of the 
discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is evi- 
denced to me from the fact that more or less proposi- 
tions for alteration of its discipline have been for 
some years, and continue to ve, presented for its 
consideration consuming much valuable time and 
arousing no little feeling at the manner in which 
some of them have been disposed of. Such a general 
revision would, for some years at least, quiet this un 
easiness and give the meeting more time for other 
important work. 

To the objections urged by T. A. Cadwallader re- 
garding the change in the query concerning hire- 
ling ministry, it is only necessary to refer to the 
course pursued by other yearly meetings concern- 
ing this subject, to show that he too has taken coun- 
sel of his fears and‘formed conclusions that the ex- 
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perience of others has proved to be groundless. The 
yearly meetings of Baltimore, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Genesee have all adopted the language proposed to 
be inserted in the discipline of Philadelphia, and 
from my intimate acquaintance in all of them, I can- 
not discover any lessening of a faithful bearing of 
our testimony on that subject, nor any more evi- 
dence of the speedy dissolution of our Society than 
exists within the limits of Philadelphia and New 
York. In conclusion, I want just to observe that 
while there may be some minds who may think 
that in my references to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing; lam meddling with that which is not my pro- 
per business, my only apology is, I am a member of 
the Society of Friends and as such am interested in 
all that concerns its welfare, and hence am interested 
that that which shall best promote its harmony and 
efficiency shall prevail, whether it be in my own or 
another yearly meeting. 


Mendon, N. Y., 12th mo. 19. Joun J. CoRNELL. 


MOR AL HELP FOR THE INDIANS. 


[We make the following extract from the Address of Presi- 
dent Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, at the Mohonk 
Indian Conference, Ninth month 29, 1887. The Report of 
the proceedings of this meeting is a document of value to 
all who are interested in the Indian work, and a limited 
number of copies, can be had we presume, by addressing 
the Indian Rights Association, 1316 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia.—Ebs. ] 

DURING the past winter, while attending some of 
the interesting sessions of the Indian Commissioners 
at Washington, on the eve of the passing of that bill 
in which this Conference was so much interested last 
year—the Dawes Land in Severalty bill—I listened 
with great satisfaction to the reports of the large 
sums of money expended in the Indian cause during 
the previous vear by the various religious denomina- 
tions. Well knowing that the sums thus expended 
by these bodies might be taken as a fair index of the 
amount of effectual work done, I was greatly encour- 
aged in listening to these reports. I was at thattime 
deeply impressed with the conviction that, for the 
realization of all our highest hopes for the Indian, 
for his education and training, for his introduction 
as an equal among a civilized people, and for his 
preparation for the high and responsible duties of 
American citizenship, we must look largely, if not 
chiefly, to the religious organizations of our country. 
For this work the Dawes bill, then under considera- 
tion, would most effectually open the way. That bill 
has now been passed, and has become a law of the 
land; and it has been partially put into operation in 
several tribes. As its honored author so distinctly 
told us last year it does not, of itself,do the great 
work that is needed to be done for the Indian. It 
does not essentially change his character. But it is 
surely the most important key to the whole situation 
that has ever been presented in the history of our 
legislation for this oppressed and outraged people. 
Indeed, our legislation upon this subject, beginning 
with our treaties with them, as independent nations 
within a nation, and continued by repeated violation 
of these treaties when it suited our purpose, can 


hardly be characterized as other than a serieg of 
blunders and crimes from beginning to end. In the 
passage of the Dawes bill light has at last dawned, anq 
the ends sought, justice to the individual Indian, ang 
his elevation to the rights of an American citizen, are 
likely to be secured. By its wise and carefully drawn 
provisions it presents a method by which the govern. 
ment can deal directly with the Indian as an individ. 
ual, and not merely as a member of a tribe. And by it 
the solution is honorably reached of the gradual but 
sure disintegration of the reservation system and the 
final extinction of the tribal relations. When this jg 
accomplished, and they become citizens of the United 
States, settled upon homes of their own, and amena- 
ble, in all respects, to the same laws, and sharing 
equal protection with other citizens, the Indian prob. 
lem, as a distinct question, will be taken out of the 
hands of the government. Surely, after all that they 
have suffered from this special legislation in their 
behalf, every true friend of the Indian would say, 
“This is a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 

But after this is done, and during its progress, 
there is another and even greater work which must 
continually be going on. This other work is no lesg 
than the proper education, training, and full devel- 
opment of the Indian race, for the great change from 
a savage, semi-savage, or barbarous, to a truly civil- 
ized people. No such change can ever come except 
by patient training and in the course of some gener- 
ations. 

The great question which confronts us to-day is, 
therefore, “ How shall this work be most effectually 
performed ?” This is clearly the problem to which 
we, of this Mohonk Conference, should now address 
ourselves. 

This long and patient labor for the elevation of a 
race, to be effectual, must devolve upon earnest con- 
secrated men and women, who gladly devote their 
lives to it, and whose high qualification for this ser- 
vice depends upon no mere government appoint- 
ment. In other words, the religious organizations of 
the country must continue the noble work they have 
so well begun, and upon them the chief burden must 
rest. It will be worse than useless for the govern- 
ment to attempt it, without their constant codpera- 
tion, and their most efficient aid. A merely secular 
education, a training of the intellect alone, will not 
accomplish it. You may swell every expense, you 
may furnish the best equipped boarding and manual 
training schools, you may obliterate the Indian ver- 
nacular, and substitute for it,in the rising genera- 
tion of Indians, the most elegant and grammatical 
English speech, you may teach them agriculture, and 
all the mechanic arts ; your attempts will be forever 
vain, and worse than vain, unless their moral and 
spiritual natures are trained to keep pace with the 
intellectual. This is true of the education of any 
people, and applies with especial force to the present 
condition of the Indian race. No truth is more trite 
than that a purely intellectual education can only 
make the recipient a more efficient agent for evil. 
But because moral and religious teaching should be 
combined with the intellectual, is it necessary that 
this work shall all be done without the powerful aid 
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and codperation of the government? This is the one 
question which I deem te be vital, and toward which 
I would direct your serious attention. Let me say, 
then, distinctly, that while popular education in our 
country maintains it present status, all of the most 
jmportant work for the education and elevation of 
the Indian race must be done by the religious organ- 
jzations directly, and substantially without the aid of 
the government. All that we can ask of it, at pres- 
ent, is not to be a hindrance, while it cannot become 


a help. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REFLECTIONS. 


THE article entitled “A Query,” published some 
months ago in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and 
so ably responded to by various contributors, has 
furnished to at least one mind among all readers, 
rich food for thought. And the response of “ well 
done” came involuntarily to that mind, as it became 
evident how, for the most part, at least, those writers 
‘had adhered to our simple and beautiful faith, di- 
vested as it is of all mysteries, creeds, and dogmas. 

Iam of the opinion that we do not differ so much 
from other denominations in our religious faith, as in 
our manner of expressing it. In a recent conversa- 
tion with an earnest Presbyterian who was confi- 
dently asserting that ‘‘ Christ died to save sinners,” 
lLanswered him with the remark: Christ did not die. 
It was Jesus of Nazareth who died. At first a look 
of astonishment passed over his countenance, fol- 
lowed quickly by a sympathetic smile as he replied : 
“ Ah, yes! That was the human part; Christ was the 
divine part. In that I agree with you.” Similar in- 
stances have often occurred. 

The Apostle Paul makes free use of the expres- 
sion: “Christ died,” from which many subsequent 
writers and speakers have, I suppose, fallen into the 
same error; for error I can but call it, even though 
so learned and devout a Christian as Paul, the Apos- 
tle, did utter it; for he, though learned and devout, 
was yet human, and subject to errors as we are. 

Let us then become more explicit in the use of 
these terms; naming the name of Christ when al- 
luding to the Light and saving Power within us, and 
the term Jesus when we mean our perfect example 
crucified upon Calvary. This appears to me to be 
largely the work of the First-day Schools to impress 
upon the minds of our young Friends the 
important distinction of those terms, thus enabling 
them to give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
when confronted as they often are, with the ques- 


tion: “Do Friends believe in the divinity of 
Christ?” 

Lyp1a W. HIuzs. 
Norristown, Pa. 





Sarp a very old man: “Some folks are always 
complaining about the weather; but I am very thank- 
ful when I wake up in the morning, and find any 
weather at all.” We may smile at the simplicity of 


the old man, but still his language indicates a spirit 
that contributes much to calm and peaceful life. — 
The Presbyterian. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


UPON perusing the essay read at Makefield, Pa., re- 
specting the death of William Lloyd, feelings of deep 
sympathy were awakened for the members of that 
“ little meeting,” that band seeking an advancement 
in the “ higher life,” and the earnest desire has gone 
forth that they may faint not nor falter in their efforts 
to keep up their meetings in the beauty and simplic- 
ity of our profession, inthe power of the Divine Life. 
The work of the loved one was done, and well done ; 
upon other shoulders must now rest the responsibili- 
ties, and the same kind and loving Father that upheld 
and assisted him is ever ready to sustain all those 
that trust in Him. 

There are many mourners in little meetings here 
and there who sorrow not so much for faithful ones 
called to their reward, as for the indifferent, who 
seeming to love our principles and desiring the pros- 
perity of our meetings, are unwilling to come forward 
and assist in the work. 

Oh, how often do the “ weary and heavy laden” 
in spirit gather as with the two or three, sustained by 
the hope and confidence that the All Father will 
bless the humble effort; and that he does at times 
dispense blessings is the experience of thankful hearts. 

Then though the waves of discouragement and 
even dismay threaten to overwhelm, one who is not 
a stranger to such an experience feels to entreat the 
members of that “little meeting” and the sorrowing 
‘ones of other little meetings to stand firmly up to the 
work; falter not, but let us strive with increasing 
love and devotion to centre our faith and trust upon 
the loving Father. Our Zion does indeed mourn be- 
cause so few come to her solemn feasts, but can we 
not still feel that our Father’s ear has not grown 
heavy that he cannot hear the cry of the hungry, or 
the sighing of the needy, weary ones. 


Orchard Park, N. Y. E. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH JOHN G. WHIT- 
TIER. 
Joun G. Warrier: 

Venerable and Dear Friend: 

Those present at a meeting assembled in 
Friends’ meeting-house, 17th street and Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 17th of 
Twelfth month, 1887, desire to send their salutations 
of regard and respect upon the occasion of thy eight- 
ieth birthday. They recall with gratitude thy labors 
in behalf of human rights, and thy testimony in 
support of those principles of Truth which every 
Friend must cherish. Sharing with all the world the 
enjoyment of thy gift of poesy, they rejoice that its 
use has been ever in behalf of what is true and enno- 
bling, and that the literature of our time, thus enriched, 
will descend to the future a strong influence for good. 

Renewing to thee the expression of our love, and 
of our congratulation upon the rich harvest of thy 
life, we remain thy friends. 

Signed by direction of the meeting. 

Howarp M. Jenkins, Chairman. 
FLorRENcE Hatt, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 17, 1887. 

















































































































































































































































































THE POET'S REPLY. 
Oak Kno.ui, Danvers, Mass., 
Twelfth month 23, 1887. 
Dear Frrenps, 
Howarp M. Jenxins, Ftorence HAL: 

I have received the kind salutation of the 
meeting on the 17th instant at the Friends’ meeting- 
house, 17th street and Girard Avenue. It gives me 
peculiar pleasure, as it comes from Friends in name 
as well as in feeling. I heartily wish all who hold 
that name were once more united. The great sepa- 
ration, in the first instance, I have always looked 
upon as unnecessary and wrong ; and its effects have 
been only evil. It fostered prejudice and hatred and 
all uncharitableness. It has crippled our power to do 
good. It has driven both sections away from the 
original ground of Quakerism. Is it not time to in- 
quire whether there is not some way to bring all 
back to the true foundation laid by Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay? The late publications in England of “A 
Reasonable Faith,” “Old Fashioned Quakerism,” and 
“The Gospel of Divine Help” are hopeful signs of 
the times. 

Grateful for the love and good will expressed in 
the communication from the meeting, I am, 
Very Truly Your Friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 





WHITTIER BIRTHDAY POEMS. 
TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Read at the Birthday Meeting, Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 17, 1887.] 
O FRIENDLY Poet, and the friend of Truth, 
We meet to thank thee for thy tuneful lays, 
And mingle with the memories of our youth 
The gratitude of our maturer days ;— 
Sending a word of kindly cheer 
In this thy eightieth year. 


Not ours the gift of fertile brain 

To sing a fitting birth-day song 

To him whose constant life’s refrain 

Has kept “ our faith in goodness strong ;” 
And yet, like chime of silver bells 
Love’s pean swells! 


Adown the vista of thy life 
We would not lock with curious gaze, 
To scan thespirit’s joy and strife 
Through every varying phase; 
And yet the children of thy brain 
We fondly claim. 


The “ Barefoot Boy, with cheek of tan” 
Beckons us over field and hollow, 
While stately “ Judge” and “ Fat Old Man ” 
Detain us when we fain would follow 
To “ meadows green ” with sweetest hay, 
That “summer day.” 


Snow-bound beside the ancient hearth, 

We watch the wood-fire’s “ ruddy blaze,” 

And feel the thrill of childhood’s mirth— 

When mystic witch-fires meet our gaze ; 
And then, O ho! with cheeks aglow, 
We cut the snow!- 


“ Voices of Freedom,” strong and clear, 
Sustained us ’mid the “ War Time’s” fury, 
And though we gave unwilling ear, 
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Chid by the words of faithful Ury, 
We heard the woeful monotone 
Of slavery’s moan. 


“Praise ye the Lord” we seem to hear, 
And then that grateful Psalm, “ Well-done!” 
While glad responses far and near 
From kindred spirits come. 
And on the “ Strand ” an angel-band 
Waits thee in “ Silent Land.” 
S. M. G, 


A LEGACY. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





FRIEND of my many years ! 
When the great silence falls, at last, on me, 
Let me not leave to pain and sadden thee 
A memory of tears, 


But pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored guest 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thy own. 


I leave with thee a sense 
Of hands upheld and trials rendered less— 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfulness 
Its own great recompense : 


The knowledge that from thine, 
As from the garments of the Master, stole 
Calmness and strength, the virtue which makes 
whole 
And heals without a sign: 


Yea, more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 

With its immortal song. 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 


—N. Y. Independent. 


AD VIGILEM. 





BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





WHAT seest thou, where the peaks about thee stand, 


Far up the ridge that severs from our view 
That realm unvisited ? What prospect new 


Holds thy rapt eye? What glories of the land, 
Which from yon loftier cliff thou now hast scanned, 


Upon thy visage set their lustrous hue ? 
Speak, and interpret still, O Watchman true, 


The signals answering thy lifted hand! 
And bide thee yet! still linger, ere thy feet 


To sainted bards that beckon bear thee down— 


Though lilies, asphodel, and spikenard sweet 


Await thy tread to blossom; and the crown 


Long since is woven of Heaven’s palm-leaves, meet 


For him whom Earth can lend no more renown. 


New York City. 


TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





WHAT are the words we offer thee to-day ? 
Voices of south-winds to the stately pine, 

That rustles lightly to the zephyr’s play, 
Yet bends not down to earth its hight divine. 
What can we bring thee, Friend, that is not thine? 
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Love, honor, fame? All these each flying hour 
Has poured upon thee like the dew from Heaven, 
And dearer far than love, or praise, or power, 
Within thee dwells the peace that God hath given. 
Friend of the poor; strong champion of the slave 
When few were faithful ; true to sternest truth; 
Lone watcher by a nation’s living grave, 
With lips of fire and eyes of tender ruth ; 
Pity and love, the gifts that all men crave, 
And nobler still the lofty scorn of sin, 
Throb in thy song, as light throbs through the wave, 
When on our sullen coast its storms begin. 
Ah! would to God earth still were in her prime; 
When years were even as days; and hearts of gold 
Lived on through ages of unhastening time 
Nor left us weeping for their tale half told. 
Then were thou still untouched by winter’s cold; 
Even as thy vernal soul its garb should be, 
Alert, and strong, and young; thy work not done. 
Yet well ’tis done! Till days no more shall flee, 
Thy trumpet tones shall soar, and echoing run, 
Through the glad nations, over land and sea ; 
And shout the Master’s awful reveillee, 
To sloth, and wrong, and souls by loss undone, 
So long as man endures ; 
Though thou be there, 
Among thy kin, with Him of Galilee. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 2. 
First MONTH 8TH, 1888. 
THE MULTITUDE FED. 

Toric: The Bread of Life. 

GoLpEN TexT.—For the bread of God is that which cometh down 
out of Heaven, and giveth life to the world. John 6: 83. 
WHEN it was told Jesus that John had been be- 
headed by the order of Herod, he left where he was 
staying, taking the twelve with him, and went to a 
place of safety, across the Sea of Galilee, Luke says, 
“to Bethsaida ” (9: 10.) On the east of the sea there 
was a large tract of rough, uncultivated country, 
chiefly used for pasturing flocks. In Eastern coun- 
tries this was a principal employment of the inhabi- 
tants. When Jesus said the people were as sheep 
without a shepherd, he meant that they had no 
teachers and guides who cared for them and took 
pains to instruct them. The tidings of John’s death 
is believed to have reached Jesus about the time that 
the twelve Apostles returned from their missionary 
journey, (Matt. 10:5.) In crossing over the sea of 
Galilee, they entered the territory of Philip, the 
brother of Herod Antipas, and were comparatively 

safe. 

Had compassion, was moved with pity, when he 
saw the multitudes who came to him to listen to his 
teaching. Many of these, doubtless, were pilgrims 
on their way from the upper parts of Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, to attend the approaching feast. They all 
tarried so long that “the day was far spent.” Jesus 
would not send the hungry multitude away unfed; 
80 he directed that they be all seated on the clean 
grass of the early spring, that clothed the hillsides 
with greenness and beauty. When all were orderly 
arranged, Jesus had brought to him all the food that 
had been provided for himself and his own com- 
pany. First lifting up his eyes to heaven in thank- 
fulness for the few loaves and fishes, he divided them, 


handing the pieces to his disciples, and they sharing 
them with the multitude. All ate and were filled; 
and that there should be no waste, he gave them 
their first lesson in economy, (John 6; 12): “ Gather 
up the broken pieces which remain over, that noth- 
ing may be lost.” This covers all the little economies 
of daily life, both in its physical and its spiritual ac- 
tivities, the smallest portion of time, of talent, or of 
material things, must be carefully gathered up, that 
no loss be sustained. This is the Divine economy, 
and we are but following the example of the Creator 
of all things when we care for the fragnfents. 

In the lesson to be taken from this narrative or 
parable, it is not necessary or important to consider 
the question that will arise by a literal acceptation of 
it. But the interesting and valuable fact is that 
Jesus always impressed spiritual truths by familiar 
things. He on many occasions uses the terms bread, 
meat, and drink to represent the Spirit. For as these 
are necessary to our bodily existence, so is the bread 
of life—“ the Spirit of God ”—necessary to our spir- 
itual growth. It was the mission of Jesus to teach 
the multitudes “that man doth not live by bread 
only, but by every thing that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord, doth man live.” (Deut. 8:3; 
Matt. 4:4; Luke 4: 4). 

In the account which John gives in the 6th chap- 
ter, from verse 32, he clearly shows that the people 
did not understand the spiritual significance of the 
words of our Golden Text, for they said unto Jesus, 
“Lord, evermore give us of this bread.” His reply 
was, “I am the bread of life” (ver. 35). “Iam the 
living bread which came down out of heaven; he 
that eateth this bread shall live forever ” (ver. 58). 
It was no wonder that the Jews and many of his dis- 
ciples who took his words literally, as many do to- 
day, did not understand him ; but he replied to their 
murmurings and doubts, “‘ It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I 
speak unto you are spirit and life” (ver. 63). So that 
the bread of life here spoken of, and which Jesus 
personified, means the Spirit of God—the Life of 
God—the Son of God—the Word of God—the Christ, 
who is given to every one to profit withal. And this 
bread of life or spiritual knowledge may be imparted 
or distributed to the multitudes, and yet there shall 
remain many baskets full, for no one is the poorer, 
but rather the richer, by what he imparts to others. 


CHILDREN, do not form the habit of making ex- 
cuses. If you have done wrong, be willing to confess 
it. A person who is quick at making excuses is not 
likely to be good tt anything else, or to be loved and 
honored. Be honest and frank. 


AND see the sun himself! on wings 
Of glory up the east he springs. 
Angel of Light! who from the time 
Those Heavens began their march sublime, 
Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his maker's steps of fire. 
—Moore. 


EXPERIENCE without learning is better than learn- 
ing without experience. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1887. 


* THE NEW YEAR. 


THE coming in of a new year has from time imme- 
morial been made an occasion of rejoicing, the hu- 
man instinct seeing in it the return of lengthening 
days and prospective plenty. And while in the 
earlier centuries of the world’s history, all such times 
of gladness were celebrated with religious rites, and 
the usage has not been dispensed with among the 
peoples and nations of our own time, it is in a large 
measure secularized and made a legal rather than a 
religious holiday. 

And this aspect of the observance commends it to 
Friends, who, by the very nature of our profession, 
are called away from the celebration of days consi- 
dered specially important from some religious occa- 
sion connected therewith in the past. In this pro- 
test we are not alone. Centuries before the Christian 
faith became a dominant religion, the Prophets of 
Israel, speaking for the Holy One, declared against 
their “new moons and appointed feasts,” because in 
the keeping of them as religious festivals they had 
lost sight of the object for which they were instituted 
and had made them occasions for formal service in 
which the outward rites took the place of that in- 
ward and spiritual devotion which required “to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the bands of 
the yoke, and let the oppressed go free,”—to deal 
their “ bread to the hungry ” and “ bring the poor 
that are cast out to their houses.” 

The sending of portions to the needy, and the 
making the heart of the widow to rejoice on these 
days, have ever been regarded as the truest and fittest 
acknowledgment of gratitude for the blessing of 
prosperity that we can offer to the Dispenser of all 
good. \ 

It is eminently proper that at the opening of a 
new year we take counsel with the year just closed, 
and see how the account stands with us. Wherein 
we find we have failed or been derelict in the per- 
formance of any duty, or in the reaching out of the 
hand in helpful service to the needy and afflicted 
around us, let us resolve to improve upon the past 
with an earnest lifting up of the heart to the Father 
of all our sure mercies, that he will strengthen us in 
every good resolution and give us discernment to 
act wisely in all such efforts. There are many fields 
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of labor besides dealing our bread to the hungry and 
carrying the word of consolation to the suffering and 
sorrowful, that need the help of our means and our 
endeavors, and it is coming to be more and more g 
necessity that the Christian church shall take the 
lead in every work and word that holds out the hope - 
of making the world purer and better in all the aye. 
nues of social, business, and domestic life. As we 
are blest in basket and in store, our contributions to 
all these enterprises that promise good to the human 
family ought to increase, we should bear in mind the 
word of wisdom which declares “ There is that with- 
holdeth and tendeth to poverty,” to a poverty that 
no accumulation of wealth can remedy, for it is g 
poverty that dries up and makes an arid desert of 
the heart of him who withholds the help when it ig 
in his power to bestow. And it is not the mere giy. 
ing of our substance that keeps this garden green and 
fruitful, we must give ourselves, according to that we 
have to give. There is nothing so calculated to sat- 
isfy us with our lot in life, and to make the best use 
of it, as the going in loving sympathy among those 
less favored than ourselves. We find then how much 
we have to be thankful for, and this becomes an in- 
centive to greater faithfulness in all the duties and 
relations of life. A religion that does not broaden 
the scope of our activities, and carry us with willing 
feet wherever the faithful performance of works of 
charity or mercy lead, is not the religion that will 
stand the test in that day when the Lord “ will make 
up his jewels,” or in the language of the Revised Ver- 
sion “ peculiar treasure.” Let us not forget that the 
final welcome comes to him of whom it can be said, 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto these ye did it unto 
me,” and this doing to the “‘ little ones”’ of our Fath- 
er’s fold in the true spirit of the Christ brings heaven 
tous. We have no need to wait for the final issue; 
for the kingdom of God which gives us entrance into 
the heavenly state, is already come to the soul. 





THE CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 

THE busy days of preparation for the holidays have 
just passed by, friends and kindred have exchanged 
tokens of love and good will; to many lonely ones 
the tender offerings of sympathetic hearts have come 
as the winter sunshine to cheer and to comfort. Now 
as Christmas day breaks over every civilized land, the 
swelling anthem “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men” rises from the 
hearts and lips of devout worshippers. Ceremonials 
more or less realistic recall the scene in Bethlehem 
and celebrate the birth of One whose words and ex- 
ample are dear to every Christian heart. 

But in this visible ceremony we as Friends have 
no part. Has it then tous no meaning? We trust 
it has. 
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“On earth peace ’—literally this is not realized, 
nor has it been in all the years since the angels sang 


together fur joy that the Christ was born. Where, 
then, is this condition of peace, if we find it notin the 
outward world ? 

The stronghold of peace, and that quiet which 
comes from God, is in the human soul, and could each 
and every individual of the multitudes who give 
utterance to the Christmas anthem realize the heart 
peace which comes from an inward control of Christ 
in the soul, the millenium would be near at hand. 
Truly, “Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh” and the fullness of peace and goodwill 
toward men could not plan contention, strife, and 
wickedness. 

But again we ask, what is the meaning of the an- 
them uttered by the “ multitude of the heavenly 
host” as described by Luke. Because a Saviour, 
Christ, was born they sang, and in whose hearts could 
the same song be so fitting as in those where his 
reign is acknowledged. Can we lift up our souls in 
the glad anthem because to us the spiritual Christ is 
born? If so, we shall come like those of old bring- 
ing the gifts of the heart to the young child, and 
though the lips may be dumb yet shall there arise 
the most devout and sincére homage and the song of 
the spirit shall be “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth, peace, goodwill toward men.” 





We have been requested by the Lecture Commit- 
tee of the Library Association of Friends, (Philadel- 
phia), to say that arrangements are being perfected 
for a course of four lectures to be delivered prior to 
Fourth month next, of which full information will 
be given in these columns as soon as practicable. It 
is to be hoped that the success attending the first 
course will be repeated and increased, in this, the 
second effort of the managers. 





DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 22d, Wil- 
liam Canby Biddle, in his 72d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race 
street. 

GASKILL.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 2lst, 
1887, Margaret H., widow of Josiah Gaskill, Sr. 

MILLS.—On Tenth month 28th, 1887, John H. Mills, of 
4902 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois, aged 43 years, 
9 months, and 10 days. Son of Henry and Esther R. 
Mills, formerly of Clear Creek, Illinois. Interment at 
State Centre, Iowa. He was avalued member of the So- 
ciety of Friends; a faithful friend, affectionate husband, 
and tender father. The messenger of death found this be- 
loved brother with “lamp trimmed and burning.” 

MAROT.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth month 21st,after a few 
day’s illness, Charles Henry Marot,‘son of the late William 
and Deborah Marot, aged 62 years, 9 months, and 27 days ; 
& member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 
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MASSEY.—On Twelfth month 19th, at West Chester, 
Pa., Jemima G., wife of John Massey, in her 83d year. 


YARNALL.—At her home in Media, P.a, on the ever- 
ing of Twelfth month 11th, 1887, after a brief but severe 
illness, Sidney Yarnall, aged 74 years; a member of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend in her daily walk evinced a rare ex- 
ample of true humility. The world with its many at- 
tractions claimed but a slender hold on her affections. At 
her meeting at Providence, her seat was rarely vacant with- 
out good reason, and it may be truly said that nothing af- 
forded her greater pleasure than to attend to that impor- 
tant duty. Inher late illness she seemed conscious that 
she would not recover, but she gave evidence to those 
around her that the dark shadow of death brought her no 
alarm, as she expressed herself as being ready, willing, 
and even anxious to depart, supplicating her Divine Mas- 
ter in her intense suffering to take her to Himself. Al- 
though in the home there is left a dreary void which 
never can be filled, yet we have the consoling trust that 
her spirit freed from its earthly tenement, peacefully rests 
in one of the many mansions of her Heavenly Father’s 
house. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


When the good are removed it is well for us to dwell on 
their virtues,—not by way of eulogy, but that others may 
be incited to follow their example, as they have endeavored 
by obedience to the Divine principle in them, to follow the 
Blessed Pattern set before mankind more than 1800 years 
ago; and of Charles Evans it may be said he was an exam- 
ple of honesty and strict integrity. He was the eldest son 
of Nathanand Ann (Shoemaker) Evans, and was born in 
Gwynedd township, Pa. In his 15th year his father died, 
and Charles was brought up to the shoemaker business 
which he carried on in Philadelphia, and at the same time 
received orders for coal, which opened the way for the busi- 
ness, (of coal selling), in which he engaged later,and which 
he followed for many years. In these occupations he ex- 
hibited a high trustworthiness. He could be depended on 
as to the excellence of his materials, and the honesty of his 
weight; and he never manifested the feeling of jealousy so 
frequently seen among business men, but was inclined to 
allow others an equal chance with himself. 

He was warmly attached to the religious body in which 
he hada birthright, desirous of its growth in right things, 
and was serviceable as an overseer, treasurer of the Monthly 
Meeting at Green street, and many other ways. Heserved 
one term as an elder, but diffidence of his own qualifi- 
cations caused him to insist on declining a reappoint- 
ment. He was always ready to aid with his means not 
only in matters concerning Friends, but for the relief of 
suffering in its various phases in the community. 

Of a delieate constitution, his strong will power doubt- 
less aided in prolonging his life, so that he outlived all his 
children. 

His first wife, Mary Morgan, died more than twenty- 
five years ago, and fourteen years later he married Sarah 
M. Webster, who survives him. 

J.M. T., JR. 





As men in battle are continually in the way of 
shot, so we in this world are ever within the reach of 
temptation.— Wm. Penn. 





Tue end of learning is to know God, and out of 
that knowledge to love and to imitate him.—Muilion, 

































































































































































THE PHILANTHROPIC LABOR UNION. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor,held at Lom- 
bard Street Meeting-house, Baltimore, Eleventh 
month, 1887, in the absence of the chairman, Aaron 
M. Powell, was appointed to that position pro tem- 

e. 
The roll being called, twelve members responded 
to their names. 

Communications from six members of the com- 
mittee were received and read, assigning reasons for 
their absence, and containing suggestions as to the 
future work of the committee. 

A communication was received from John Wm. 
Hutchinson (the chairman of the committee) recom- 
mending that the committee consider the time and 
the place of holding the next meeting of the Union. 

A deeply interesting report from Phebe C. Wright 
relative to the wants and condition of the prisons, 
hospitals, reformatories, industrial schools,and police 
stations in New Jersey, and her work therein, was 
read at this time. 

Edward Stabler, Jr., also gave an account of the 
work of the Baltimore Committee in their efforts to 
have police matrons appointed at the stations in that 
city. One matron had been previously secured by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, as author- 
ized by the Maryland Legislature, and was doing efli- 
cient work. The recent enactment of a law in Massa- 
chusetts providing for the appointment of police ma- 
trons in all cities that contain a population of 30,000 or 
upwards, was instanced as an example of the progress 
that is being made in this humane work. 

Jonathan K. Taylor spoke of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the securing of these appointments,— 
as they are almost always opposed by men who have 
the appointing power. Phebe C. Wright expressed 
the sentiment that wherever there was a woman to 
be cared for there should be a woman to perform that 
service. The committee was especially impressed 
with the importance of appointing police matrons in 
all large cities, and recommended to the various sub- 
committees on prison reform in the different yearly 
meetings, that active labor be performed in this di- 
rection. 

The subject of peace and arbitration was next dis- 
cussed, and after a free interchange of thought it was 
decided to adopt a minute expressive of the hearty 
sympathy of the committee with, and endorsement of 
the object of the visit of the Peace Commission from 
England, now in this country, and of gratification at 
their auspicious presentation of the subject to the 
President of the United States. The Chairman and 
Secretary of the Union were directed to sign this 
minute, and forward to them as early as practicable. 

A minute was also prepared for the President of 
the United States expressive of deep interest in the 
cause of International Arbitration, with the hope 
that it may have his official encouragement. It was 
also recognized that the Executive Committee of 
each Yearly Meeting Union, where such Unions 
exist, and where they do not, that their Representa- 
tive Committee request the support and codperation 
of their respective Senators in Congress in promoting 
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the cause of peace among all men, and arbitration 
among nations. It was also suggested that if jt 
seemed advisable the Representative Committee be 
called together for this special purpose. 

Verbal reports from various members of the Tem. 
perance Committee, testify to the individual labor 
that has been performed, as well as work in the 
capacity of a yearly meeting. There is much to 
encourage the laborers in this great work, progress 
having been made in many directions. 

The work among the colored people of the South 
was discussed, but no official report was received. 

Elizabeth P. Blackburn gave an encouraging ac. 
count of her work in the cause of social purity. Dr, 
O. Edward Janney had kindly consented to lecture 
upon this subject to a large class of boys in the school 
where she is a teacher. She also stated that through 
the influence of the girls and young women many of 
the boys and young men had taken the anti-tobacco 
pledge. 

Aaron M. Powell told the committee of the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of Phila-) 
delpbia, where about 900 men had signed the white 
cross pledge. In New York City 1600 have signed 
the same pledge. The committee gratefully appre 
ciated the report made by him in relation to the 
legislation in several states for the better protection 
of young girls. It was decided that the Union pre 
pare a memorial to be submitted to the next United 
States Congress, asking that protection be given to 
persons as well as to property. 

Elizabeth B. Passmore spoke of her work among 
dependent, homeless children, expressing the idea 
that the proper training of young girls, was the best 
method of promoting purity of life. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the 
Union be held in the City of New York, at 15th 8t. 


Meeting-house, the first session to convene at 10 
o’clock on Sixth day morning, the 8th day of 6th 


mo., 1888, following the close of the yearly meeting, 

The members of the Executive Committee of the 
Union for Philanthropic Labor of N. Y. Yearly 
Meeting,—with power to add to their number,— are 
authorized to prepare business for the Union. 

Adjourned to meet at 15th St. Meeting-house, 
New York City, on the 7th day of 6th month, 1888, at 
8 o,clock, p. m. 

Euiza F. Rawson, Secretary. 


Ara meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Union for Philanthropic Labor, held in Baltimore 
Eleventh month 1, 1887, it was recommended that the 
Executive Committee ofeach Yearly Meeting’s Union, 
where such Union exists, and where they do not, 
through their Representative Committee, request 
the support and codperation of their respective Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, in promoting 
the cause of peace among men and arbitration among 
nations. It was suggested that if it seemed necessary 
the Representative Committee be called together 
for this especial purpose. 

Exiza F. Rawson, Secretary. 

Conviction were it never so excellent, is worth- 
less till it convert itself into conduct.—Carlyle. 
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THE SOUTHERN COLORED SCHOOLS. 


LETTERS from the Schofield School at Aiken, S. 
¢., report the work there satisfactorily begun. The 
pew principal teacher, Elizabeth S. Criley, (from 
Chester county, Pa.), has entered upon her duties 
with much enthusiasm, and Martha Schofield writes 
yery cheerfully of the help thus afforded her. 

From the monthly reports of E. S. Criley, sent to 
the Association of Friends in this city, we make the 
following extracts : 

“School opened 10th mo. 17, with 75 pupils en- 
rolled. This number was increased to one hundred 
and fifty-three by the end of the month, twenty be- 
ing boarding students. The pupils attend with re- 
markable regularity, even on unpleasant days. All 
have one hour per day of industrial employment 
during the week, when the older boys work at print- 
ing or carpentry,fand the younger ones are taught to 
clean up the yard, keep fences in order, and do the 
many little things which make home look clean and 
comfortable. The girls have sewing classes at the 
same time, when the large ones are taught to cut and 
make their own underclothing, and to patch and 
darn. Many bring their own clothing to the sewing 
room, and repair it under the eye of the teacher. 
The little girls learn to sew by making patchwork for 
school comfortables, and by patching neatly. 

“At the close of the second month, (12th mo. 17), 
there were enrolled 280 pupils, 36 of whom are board- 
ing students, (17 boys, 19 girls). The school is divi- 
ded into nine classes, and the primary ones are so 
crowded that it has been necessary to secure an as- 
sistant for Susan Badger, in the primary department. 
The average attendance has been good, as the 
weather has been favorable, with the exception of a 
few cold days, when the little ones remained away. 
The work in the school-room has been quite satisfac- 
tory. . . . + Many of the new pupils are very 
backward in mathematics. They need special drill 
in arithmetic, because, for lack of such knowledge 
they are frequently cheated in business transaction. 

“In the Industrial Department good work has 
been done.. The boys have laid a nice and much 
needed board-walk from Carter Hall to the school- 
house; have divided the old-clothes store into two 
rooms, thereby making another nice bed-room ; have 
put up shelves in the store and carpenter-shop, and 
done some outside whitewashing. All this on Sev- 
enth-days, when they were paid for work out of the 
Industrial Fund, [In the printing-office there has 
been considerable work.] The older girls have been 
making aprons and dressing dolls for a Fair which 
we propose holding on the 2ist instant. . . . On 
Thanksgiving Day the children followed their usual 
custom of remembering the poor at the ‘Old Folks’ 
Home.’ It was a pretty sight to see our two hun- 
dred and twenty-five march from the school to the 
Home, in the most orderly manner, each one carry- 
ing some offering. Many are too poor to give much, 
but each one ‘did what he could.’ Some carried 
wood,—one little fellow had a stick as large as him- 
self; others took a large sweet potato, some a small 
coin, or five cents’ worth of sugar, coffee, or rice. 
Addresses were made by two of the oid people, the 





children listening with the most respectful attention 
I think this visit a most useful custom, as it teaches 
the children that it is ‘more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ and so teaches them a lesson they will re- 
member all their lives.” 

Martha Schofield, in a letter dated Twelfth month 
18, savs: ‘‘ In many of the barrels that have come to 
us through the year were broken toys, undressed 
dolls, (A. B. sent three dozen or more new ones), and 
we have been very busy mending the toys, and hav- 
ing the girls dress the dolls; these with a great va- 
riety of other articles will be offered at our Fair. 
4 On Sixth-day, 24th, we give Christmas 
presents to all qur pupils. [She recalls in this con- 
nection the kind aid rendered for many years by sev- 
eral interested women of Philadelphia, whose names 
she gratefully recalls—Eps.] All these things oc- 
cupv us between school-hours and in the evenings. 
And the variety, which is so new to most of the coun- 
try students, is helpful in awakening their minds for 
other and better action. The animal nature has been 
suffered to grow forso many generations that it takes 
vigorous work to overcome it. We hold 
parents’ meetings once a month, to help them under- 
stand and dotheir duty. So many let go all control 
of their children entirely too young,—when they are 
but 16 and 17 years old, the very time when they need 
most careful direction. 

“ We have an unusual corps of excellent teachers, 
and all working in harmony for the good of the 
School.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A SUGGESTION TO MONTHLY MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WOULD it not be well for each of the monthly meet- 
ings of our Society to open correspondence with all 
our non-resident members who can be located, with 
a view to combining and publishing the names and 
addresses of allsuch? A list of this kind would be 
very useful to all visiting Friends, or those desfrous 
of supplying them with’ literature. 

There are many families in the Western States 
who have unconsciously located within a few miles 
of each other that might be brought into a closer re- 
lationship by this information. 

It would also be valuable to those who may con- 
template change of location, as Friends always gladly 
answer letters of inquiry relative to their particular 
locality. Dear friends of our respective monthly 
meetings, let us see if here is not an open door lead- 
ing to duties unperformed. 

Holder, Ill. Epwarp Coate. 

[The letter of our friend calls attention to a most 
important matter in connection with the work of aid- 
ing and encouraging the distant members of our So- 
ciety. The list of names which the Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is now collecting will 
represent when completed only part of those Friends 
who are scattered through the West, since all the 
other Yearly Meetings have members also in that 
class. In order to perfect the work, there will need 
to be codperation among all the yearly meetings, 
and we hope that next year, when they meet, this 
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will be accomplished. Then, as Edward Coale sug- 
gests, a consolidated list can be made up, and the 
basis for effective work in regard to it will be pro- 
vided.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


A REQUEST. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Wovutp it be asking too much of contributors to 
the InTELLIGENCeR AND JoURNAL, to give us their en- 
tire name and residence? There is perhaps no better 
medium through which to make congenial acquaint- 
ances than through the medium of the press ; and if 
in connection with some idea to which our minds re- 
spond we could have the name and residence of the 
author, it would add much, I think, to the interest 
with which our periodical would be read. 1 now set 
the example. Who will follow? 

Norristown, Pa. Lypra W. H11xes. 
THE GREAT NEW YORK TUNNEL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : , 

You speak in a recent issue of your valuable paper 
of the longest tunnel in the world being in Hungary ; 
now we have one in this county (Westchester county, 
N. Y.), that will supply New York City with water, 
that is twenty-eight miles long, dug through solid 
rock—or nearly so. Holes or shafts were dug in the 
earth to a water-level, one mile apart, some of them 
being 350 to 386 feet below the surface of the earth. 
The shafts are about sixteen feet square ; and this is 
about the size of the tunnel which is inlaid with 
bricks, 60,000,000 being used in sixteen miles of the 
tunnel. Many thousands of men have been employed 
for thirty-four months in the construction of this tun- 
nel which may take twelve months more for its com- 
pletion. It has been a very dangerous job; at one 
time so many were being killed that the authorities 
appointed a committee of investigation. Their re- 
port was that the loss of life was mainly due to care- 
lessness caused by drinking of beer, of which enor- 
mous quantities have been used. 

You may imagine that the construction of such a 
work required the best engineering. So exact were 
the calculations made that the meeting of these 
twenty-eight parts of the tunnel varied but a trifle; 
in one instance, the drills or augers struck each other 
as they met. You will understand the tunnel was 
dug in each direction, 

ALBERT TOMPKINS. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
WHEN once more the day beams illumine Time’s shore, 
A something that is will be ours no more. 

But once shall the sun set ’ere low on the bier 
We will lay in its shroud the departed Old Year. 


Tis a fathomless grave ; ’tis a measureless shroud . 
For in it Humanity’s on-surging crowd 

Will bury the pleasures, the hopes, and the woe, 
Which only each heart and Time’s sexton may know. 


Some culled the sweet flowers whose fragrance must last 

When the tinting is gone and the freshness is past. 

Some saw the flowers wither, some felt the rain fall, 

But the bright flowers, the dead flowers, the tear-drops and 
all 


Will be folded away in that winding sheet vast 
And hidden and Jost in the tomb of the past. 
Not lost! for their phantoms forever will glide 
From that sepulchre’s bosom to walk by our side, 


Gay spirits of pleasures too bright to lie hidden, 
Grim spectres of sorrows which rise up unbidden, 
Sad phantoms of blighted hopes, cherished so dear, 
Will memory call from the grave of the year 


Which dies with the day to be with us no more. 
Strew the coffin with flowers, close the sepulchre door; 
Blend songs in the heart with the dirge and the knell 
’Twas a sad year—a glad year. “ Old Year, farewell.” 


* ~ * * a * 


Like a rose in the bud ere its petals unfold, 

Like the morning sky flushed with a promise of gold, 
With the freshness of snow flakes just greeting the sight, 
The New Year is lying before us to night. 


Will it be much the same as the old year has been? 
Shall we see the same sights that last year were seen? 
Will we drink from like fountains? The smile and the tear 
Blend the same as they did in the shrouded old year? 


Who'll greet the new comer in clairvoyant state 
And read us the fortune of young eighty-eight? 
The glass we view darkly, who'll polish it clear 
To reflect at full length the swift incoming year ? 


Ah, none from the future its wrappings may fling. 
We know not the things which the new year will bring, 
We know not the meetings, the greetings, the gladness ; 
Wesee not the partings, the farewells, the sadness. 


There’ll be flowers for the font where the infant is blessed, 
Fruits for the aged hands stopping to rest ; 

There’ll be wreaths for the bridal morn, flowers for the pall 
And wisely the new year is veiling them all. 


Then sound the heart chimes on the morn of its birth 
With achorus of welcome encircling the earth. 
While Faith whispers softly in Hope’s listening ear 
The sweet old time greeting: “A happy New Year.” 


L. W. W. 
Newtown, Pa. 


PROTECTION OF THE FORESTS. 
PROF. J.T. ROTHROCK, M. D., President of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, at ‘the annual 
meeting of the association in this city, presented a 
report reviewing the work of the year, of which the 
following is an abstract : 

He said: “ In reviewing the work of a year one 
may see more plainly the failures made in creating 
public sentiment than during the time that the la- 
bors of the season were in hand. One such comes to 
mind so forcibly that it requires the earliest possible 
correction. It is that the friends of forestry would 
prevent, if they could, all removal of timber. Such 
a purpose would in itself be simply preposterous, be- 
cause, in the first place, the industries of the nation 
would languish in theabsence of needed lumber; and, 
secondly, because if mature trees were not felled 
they, passing their prime, would deteriorate first and 
then decay, and so, in either case, be a loss to the 
Commonwealth. Another uncorrected popular idea 
is that the friends of this movement contemplate such 
legislative action as would interfere with the rightsof 
the land owner. It is hardly more than necessary to 
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remind you that any such action would, under a pop- 
lar government, work its own defeat. Other more 
promising avenues than these open before us. The 
work of persuasion is more hopeful, especially when 
it can so readily be shown that national and individ- 
pal interests coincide in working reforms which are 
practicable and productive. Let us rather invoke 
agencies in behalf of our timber interests which are 
already operating, than inaugurate wholly new move- 
ments. 

“Qne such agency in behalf of our timber inter- 
ests is tree planting. The feeling is almost universal 
that this is but a feeble force and one that can hardly 
be extensive enough to produce any important re- 
sults. What other restorative remedy have we? It 
js in vain to urge, as is so constantly done, that sub- 
stitutes for timber will be found, for it can be shown 
that, in spite of these substitutes, there is still an in- 
creasing use of wood with the increase of population. 
Is tree planting, however, so unpromising?” The 
example of Nebraska was quoted to show that what 
was originally a “ treeless” region has, in the words 
of the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, the originator of “ ar- 
bor day.” become “ flecked with Arbor day groves all 
over the State.” Thesame authority says that “ wood 
is cheaper in Otoe county in 1887 than it was in 1854, 
when I settled here. The Commonwealth has been 
greatly benefitted by Arbor day. In Otoe county we 
have at least 5,000 acres in growing forest trees which 
have been planted,” etc. 

“There are to-day thousands of square miles with- 
in the limits of Pennsylvania where the land once 
produced full-sized timber, and would do so again 
under judicious treatment. Yet these same regions 
could never be made remunerative farm land. In 
such areas we know at present of no other industry 
than timber culture that would pay.” After quoting 
statistics to show the condition of the lumber cen- 
tres, he said: “Where are we to obtain the needed 
lumber when the producing centresshall have been de- 
pleted? There is yet another point to be considered. 
That is the collection by a State-appointed forest com- 
mission of data upon which legislation may be based. 
In so far are we from that necessary state of knowl- 
edge that it is absolutely requisite for that commis- 
sion to begin at the very bottom, and instead of ask- 
ing what laws are we to advise, to ask how much 
timber is standing in the State. Grade it so as to in- 
form us how much is now marketable, how much 
will be marketable of first quality, how much of 
second rate is ready for the axe, how much is matur- 
ing, and how much of our timber is and always will 
be of a scrub character and hence wholly unfit for 
commercial purposes. How much land is there in 
each county that is unfit for agricultural purposes, 
and of this waste land how much can be used for for- 
est growing. How many acres in each county of such 
land from which the timber has been removed are 
each year sold for taxes. Is it possible for the State 
to purchase or take such lands? At what rate is our 
timber being removed, and at what rate reproduced 
naturally? Would a State system of forestry prove 

*advantageous? How long is required to mature each 
kind of tree for the purpose of the lumberman? 


What kind of soil is best adapted to each kind of our 
best timber trees? What relation can be shown to 
exist between the removal of our forests and the wa- 


ter supply? Is it possible by legal enactment to 
supersede the necessity for fences and spare the enor- 
mous drain which they entail upon our resources? 
And, above all, would it be requisite for that forest 
commission to suggest means by which existing laws 
and those yet to be framed could be enforced ? 

Protection from forest fires is one of the most 
pressing aspects of forest legislation. Taking the 
country as a whole, as a destroyer of buildings, prairie 
and forest fires stand third in the list of thirty-six 
causes. These are just a few of the many directions 
in which such a forest commission might work. The 
duty of judicious legal constitutional enactments 
would be easier after we were in possession of this 
information. Indeed, it would not be possible, 
earlier. 

“Reviewing the growth of the organization we 
have ample ground for encouragement. We have 
almost quadrupled our membership during the two 
years of our active existence. Several branch socie- 
ties have been formed, and more will be in the near 
future. The cause itself, which ten years ago was 
only mentioned in pity, has grown in popular esteem, 
until it has found an entrance into our common 
school system, and our children are planting trees as 
a branch of education. The outlook is hopeful. No 
other great public movement of our time has made 
more rapid, more substantial advances. We have 
passed the period of agitation and are fast approach- 
ing that of settled systematic work. The forestry 
lecturer must give place in the new and final order 
of things to the forest planter ; and, instead of being 
reckoned mighty as one lifts up the axe against the 
trees, one will be reckoned wise in proportion as he 
has aided in their growth.” 

THE OMAHA AND WINNEBAGO TRIBES. 
[We make the following extracts from letters of Alice C. 
Fletcher published in the Morning Star, Carlisle, Pa., for 
Twelfth Month.—Ebs.] 

Winnesaco, Nes., Nov. 16, 1887. 
THE Omahas being citizens, some sixty cast there 
first vote, on the 8th. A numberof Winnebagoes were 
also entitled to vote and several of these exercised 
the privilege. 

The Omaha lands lie within three counties, and 
the men voted in their various precints. Two of 
these were at quite a distance for the Indians, and 
obliged them to ride from ten to thirty miles to cast 
their votes ; a dinner was provided in order to save the 
men from the temptations of the saloon and other 
undesirable places. 

As far as I have been able to learn, the Omahas 
went quietly to the polls, cast their ballots, and re- 
turned home. In one of the precincts party strife 
waged with vigor. One Omaha said to me: “ When 
I went to put in my vote two men sprang upon me 
like prairie wolves, nearly throwing me down, but 
Mr. told them to ‘et me go and took one man 
off, and I went on and put in my vote.” 

Whiskey and money were offered, but the men re- 
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fused both. A Winnebago remarked : “ The Omahas 
didn’t seem to care for whiskey.” Every one speaks 
well of the conduct of the Omahas, and I trust they 
will keep up their reputation in the years that are to 
come. 

I wish I could speak as well of the Winnebagoes. 
They, unfortunately, fell victims to the bribes offered 
some of their half-breeds, and Indians who were not 
qualified to vote were sworn in to roll up party ma- 
jority. Those interested in the welfare of the Indians 
will find more work in the purification of election 
methods. 

The recent glimpse into political life afforded the 
Indians has been confusing in many ways. It has 
been difficult for the young men to harmonize the 
ethics taught at Carlisle with the feverish utterances 
of the recent campaign. One gets a naive realization 
of our complex life, watching the Indian as he enters 
our midst. 

There are not many of the returned Carlisle stud- 
ents among the Omahas and Winnebagoes, but those 
that are here are doing very well. The assistant 
teacher at the Winnebago Industrial School is a Car- 
lisle girl, and she has won the approbation of her 
superiors and the regard of her pupils. 

The assistant teacher at the Omaha Mission School 
was a Carlisle student, and she, too, is winning com- 
mendation. 

Noah Lovejoy, the day after casting his first vote, 
was married at the residence of the missionary, to 
Susan Bush, a returned Hampton student. Noah 
has been working, since he came back, at the Mission 
where he did the “ best job of painting,” the Super- 
intendent says, that has been done there. Susan 
was the laundress, and the Superintendent tells me 
that the laundry work was excellent, adding: “No 
one has ever done so well in that department.” I 
was shown some of Susan’s handiwork, and it would 
have been creditable to any laundry in the east. 

Noah is building a new house where he and his 
wife will live with his father. The farm is located 
in the Logan Valley, and surrounded by white neigh- 
bors and some of the most thrifty members of the 
tribe. Noah is full of energy. Recently he was do- 
ing some driving for the Mission, and his work being 
over, he walked ten miles after 8 o’clock at night, in 
order to reach home and be ready for work early in 
the morning. If Noah and Susan fullfil the promise 
their conduct has given since they returned from 
school, they will be weli-to-do farmers in ten years. 
They are mainly rich in youth and hope, and lack 
many needed house-hold articles. 


Thomas Mitchell came tosee mea few days ago. 
He, as well as Eli Sheridan and Bertram Mitchell, 
have sought, in vain, to obtain employment at their 
trades in the neighboring white settlements. All 
three lads have been working on their parents’ farms, 
where there is littie to do with, and less to arouse 
ambition. They deserve credit for resisting a heavy 
downward current. All hold to their English, their 
neat citizen dress, refuse to dance, to drink, and to 
use tobacco. This means a continued struggle, such 
as few white lads of their age are expected to make. 
Thomas desires to return to Carlisle, but his 


father opposes, and the boy’ writes me: “ Seems to 
me I am getting in a great big trap and can’t go any 
wheres.” 

Accept the accompanying ear of maize ag 
Thanksgiving tribute from Indians who stand to-day 
free men and citizens upon the soil where their 
fathers have lived and died for countless generations, 
The ear of maize tells a story : 

At the great Corn Palace, held last October at 
Sioux City, Iowa, Cuming county, Nebraska, took the 
first prize. This éar was raised by Joseph Ig 
Flesche, who now lives in that county and who sent 
specimens of his products to the Corn Palace with 
the Cuming county exhibit. His corn attracted uni. 
versal attention, and after the awarding of the prize 
to the county, the connty commissioners sent a letter 
of acknowledgment under theseal of the county, to 
Joseph La Flesche, and award of twenty dollars in 
gold, a part of the prize money,as a recognition of 
what he had done towards helping to secure the pre. 
mium. 

It is not often that the life of one man covers go 
wide a range of circumstance and condition as hag 
fallen to Joseph La Flesche. In his early days he wag 
a great warrior, winning the title of “ The Iron Eye.” 
because of his valor and power. He was versed in 
Indian lore, and stood high if not highest in the ree. 
ord of the tribe, as he could count hundreds of gifts 
that he had made. He was skilful in Indian arts and 
manufactures ; his arrows were straight; his weap- 
ons keen; his decoration tasteful. Great as he was 
in war and in Indian life, he was still greater in dig 
cernment of what the future of the race must be. He 
was head chief and a leader of progress. While yet 
the tribe moved out on its annual buffalo hunts he 
sought to direct the thoughts of the people toward 
agriculture and education. He had been connected 
with the American Fur Company and had seen some- 
thing of the country. He had visited the commer 
cial headquarters at St. Louis, and traveled to Wash- 
ington, when the way thither lay up the Ohio river, 
by boat. He saw what was coming, and tried to help 
the people to meet the change. He was the steadfast 
friend of the missionaries, even before he became 8 
Christian, and in those days dared to brave the su- 
perstitions of the people, and sought to break the 
spells that enslaved them. He fought many a battle 
with dishonest and grasping officials, and suffered in 
consequence. In the allotment to the Omahas in 
1883, he became a pioneer. He left his farm of over 
forty acres near the bank of the Missouri and started 
afresh on the prairie some thirty miles away from his 
old home. White men were to be his neighbors, and 
he must grow his timber and accept entirely new 
conditions. To-day he lives in a comfortable house 
he has built and paid for, has over 100 acres under 
cultivation, a thousand young trees growing, and is 
winning a place among the foremost farmers of the 
country. Last week he led a company of Omahas to 
the polls and crowned the long years of his varied 
life by casting his vote as a citizen of the United 
States. 


Tue charities that soothe, and heal and bless lig, 
scattered at the feet of men like flowers. 











THE CLIMATE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BUT it is seldom cold in the Needles and the Mohave 
Desert,—a shimmering alkaline waste: 85° in March, 
and say 120° to 130° in July. It does not matter. 
The few people in the far-apart stations live in 
houses that have a second detached roof, put on like 
the fly of a tent; and the heated, desolate passage is 
gprovidential arrangement to lower the spirits of 
the traveler to the enjoyment of the irrigated coun- 
try recovered from the desert, in Southern California. 
It is a veritable paradise, as really such as the oasis of 
Fayoum, in Egypt. Heavens! how the human eye 
does crave the green color; how grateful it is fora 
field of barley, a straight eucalyptus-tree, vines and 
roses clambering over the houses, the lustrous foliage 
of the orange groves starred with globes of gold! 
This is Paradise. And the climate? Perpetual 
summer (but daily rising in price). There is no 
doubt of this when you reach the San Gabriel Valley, 
Pasadena, and Los Angeles. Avenues of eucalyptus, 
pepper, and orange trees, two, three, four rows of 
| them, seven and eight miles long; vast plumed fields 
) of oranges; the vine stubsin the grape plantations 
beginning to bud; barley fodder (the substitute for 
hay) well up and verdant; palmettos and other semi- 
tropical plants, and all the flowers, and shrubs, and 
| vines, gay, rampant, vigorous, ever-blooming, in door- 
| yards, gardens, overrunning trees, and houses,—surely 
itissummer. There is snow sprinkled on the bare 
ashy hills, but everywhere in the plain is water, from 
the unfailing mountain springs, running in wooden 
conduits and ditches. You can buy this water at so 
much an hour. All you need to buy is climate and 
water,—the land is thrown in. It is warm in the 
gun —the thermometer may indicate 70°; it is even 
hot, walking out through the endless orange planta- 
tions and gardens that surround Los Angeles; but 
there is a chill the instant you pass into the shade; 
you still need your winter clothing, and if you drive, 
or ride in the grip-cars over the steep hills, you 
require a winter overcoat. The night temperature 
throughout California is invariably in great contrast 
to that in the daytime; nearly everywhere fire is ne- 
cessary at night the year round, and agreeable nearly 
all the year, even in Southern California. I doubt 
ifit is ever pleasant to sit out-of-doors on the piazzas 
at night, though it may bein the hotter months, in 
the southern portion. But it is very confusing to the 
mind of the new-comer to reconcile his necessity for 
winter clothing to what he sees and almost feels ; in 
short, to get used to the climate. The invalid is 
thrown off his guard by appearances; and I should 
say that there is no country in the world where a 
person needs to use more care about taking cold, 
Yet this must be said: the air is bracing and life- 
giving. I did not, in any part of the State, in walk- 
ing or taking any sort of exercise, feel the least 
fatigue. A “cold,” therefore, for a person in ordinary 
health and condition, is not the dragging, nearly 
mortal experience thal it is apt to be in the East. 
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Then the crowning advantage of the country, even if 


the climate is treacherous and needs watching in its 
#fiects, is that one can be out-of-doors all the time, 
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nearly every day in the year. Meantime, he can eat 
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oranges, if he is not particular about the variety, and 
get rich selling prospective or real orange groves to 
Eastern people. But he will never get over the sur- 
prises and contrasts of the country. We went one 
day, by rail, eighteen miles over the gentle hills, 
from Los Angeles to its lovely seaport of Santa 
Monica. Fine hotel, charming beach and sand bluffs, 
illimitable Pacific Ocean. It was not a warm day nor 
a cold day, just the ordinary kind of day to sell (I 
suppose one could buy a day’s climate there, or half 
a day’s, or swap off a morning for an afternoon with 
the real-estate brokers,—and every man and woman 
is a real-estate broker), but we wore thick winter 
clothing, and carried overcoats, which occasionally 
were needed. Yet as many as seventy-five sane peo- 
ple were bathing in the Pacific Ocean as if it had 
been August! Flowers, fruits, summer bathing, and 
winter overcoats,—you have to get used to it.—Chas. 
Dudley Warner in Atlantic Monthly. 


EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


MANY persons believe that under the present sys- 
tem of education young people are acquiring a dis- 
taste for manual labor, and that there is, consequent- 
ly, danger that the trade and agricultural occupations 


will be deserted by all but the most inefficient classes 


of workmen. Much of the experience of English and 


American society is in favor of this view, and the 
tendencies in France appear to be in the same di- 
rection. As an offset to what may be said in favor of 
it, The London Spectator directs attention to the fact 
that no dislike of work, even of the roughest charac- 
ter, has appeared among two of the best-educated 
races. The Scotch, who have been taught for two 
hundred years, and are now more thoroughly trained 
than English national schoolboys, show no disposi- 
tion to avoid labor, but are remarkable for persistent 
and fairly contented industry. The Prussian peas- 
ants, “who are as educated as the English will be 
twenty years hence, work exceedingly hard, and in 
the country, where their holdings are their own,show 
none of the resentment at their fate which is mani- 
fested in the towns in the form of Socialist aspira- 
tions. Gardeners who all over Great Britain are the 
best instructed of manual laborers, work, more espe- 
cially when working for themselves, with unusual 
diligence ; and it is a matter of constant observation 
that a laborer who happens by any accident to be a 
“ bit of a scholar,” can be depended upon when work 
presses and every man is required. The people of 
Rome, who can read and write, are far more diligent 
than the Neapolitans, who cannot; and the best 
workmen in Italy are those who have passed through 
the army, and obtained what is practically an educa- 
tion. There seems to be no @ priori reason why it 
should be otherwise.— Popular Science Monthly. 


No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself; and it isonly when we remember this, and 
how far-reaching is the influence of every human 
action, good or bad, that we become aware of the im- 
mensity and sacredness of our social obligations.—J. 
W. Chadwick. 
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ARCTIC FLORA. 

THE polar flowers seldom have any perfume, and 
the few that exhibit this delightful quality, however 
feeble, are, I think, from that class that have crept 
over the cold border marked by the Arctic circle ; 
or, in short, none of the fifty mentioned—Eskimo 
flowers, we might call them in a popular way—have 
any appreciable odor. 

The colors of these boreal blossoms are generally 
of the cold tints, as if in harmony with the chilly 
surroundings, instead of the warm hues that would 
break in upon the desolation with double effect by 
sheer contrast where so few cheering sights are to be 
seen. White and light yellow predominate and these 
colors seem associated with frosts and cold weather, 
for it appears that those flowers we call “ everlast- 
ings,” and which are the longest to defy the nippings 
of the coming winter weather, are mostly tinted like 
the northern snows and yellow northern lights. 

It is in the depths of old ocean that we find some 
of the largest expressions of plant life in the polar 
zone. Here, within a short distance of shore, are 
colossal kelps and other life that grow throughout 
the year; of course, vegetating the most in the short 
summer months. 

Land plants, as already said, are pigmies com- 
pared with those of the sea, or even the correspond- 
ing class in lower latitudes, and this dwarfed condi- 
tion, a naturalist tells us, is not due so much to the 
intense cold in the Arctic winter, as to the fact they 
do not get enough warmth in summer to develop 
them perfectly. Dr. Joseph Hooker mentions it as a 
rare property of one of the graminez (the grasses), 
Trisetum Subspicatum, that it is the only Polar species 
known which is equally an inhabitant of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions.—F. Schwatka. 


TERRIFIC INUNDATION IN CHINA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, December 15.—The steamship 
City of Sydney, arrived this afternoon from Hong 
Kong and Yokohama. Chinese papers give details 
of a disaster occasioned by the Yellow River over- 
flowing its banks in the province of Honu, and de- 
scribe it as one of the most appalling occurrences in 
loss of life and property recorded in recent times. 

The river broke its banks on the evening of Sep- 
tember 28, southwest of the city of Ching Chow, and 
not only completely inundated that city, but also ten 
other populous cities. The whole area is now a sea, 
ten to thirty feet deep, where it was once a densely 
populated and rich plain. The former bed of the 
Yellow River is now dry, and the present lake was 
the bed of the river centuries ago. The loss of life 
is incalculable, and the statement is made by mis- 
sionaries that millions of Chinese are homeless and 
starving 2 

Thonf## Paton, one of the American missionaries, 
writing from Honu Province, under date of October 
28, says: “The newly-gathered crops, houses, and 
trees are all swept away, involving a fearful loss of 
life. The country was covered with a fine winter 
braid, which is gone, and implies complete destruc- 
tion to next year’s crop. ‘Bread, bread,’ is the cry 
of thousands who are on the river bank. Benevolent 


people go in boats and throw bread among the 
masses here and there, but it is nothing compared 
with the requirements. The mass of people ig gtij} 
being increased by continual arrivals even more 
hungry than the last. There they sit, stunned, hun- 
gry, and dejected, without a rag to wear or a morse] 
of food. Mat buts are being erected for them. What 
it will be in two months I cannot conceive, The 
misery is increased owing to the bitter cold weather” 

Yellow River has long been known as China’s gor. 
row, and the present disaster has served to reassert 
its right to the terrible title. As vet details of the 
disaster are very meagre. It has occurred in a dig. 
trict where but few foreigners are, and the reports 
furnished by the officials and published in the Pekin 
Gazette convey a very inadequate account of the ex. 
tent of the loss of life and property and the suffering 
of the survivors. The Governor in Honau reports to 
the Throne that “nearly all the people have been 
drowned in the district reached by the water, the 
survivors being those who escaped to the high ground 
or took refuge in trees, where they remained till they 
were rescued.” 

This gives but little impression as to what the ex. 
tent of the disaster really is. 

The Chinese Times, in the province of Chihii, 
where disastrous inundations have also occurred, 
says there are 270,000 people homeless, representing 
those whose lives were destroyed, and adds that the 
misery in that province is trifling as compared with 
that caused by Huango-ho, or the Yellow River, 
The extent of ground swept over by the overwhelm. 
ing flood, given in English figures, is over seven 
thousand square miles, and land thus submerged 
formed a part of one of the richest and most densely 
populated plains of Northern China. The necessity 
for liberal aid may, therefore, be imagined. 

Already considerable sums have been contributed 
toward the relief of the sufferers. The Emperor of 
China has given two millions of teals,and the Chinese 
have started a subscription list at Shanghai, to which 
foreigners have liberally contributed. Mlllions have 
been rendered houseless and entirely deprived of all 
chances of earning their livelihood, for their fields 
will either become permanent lakes or uninhabitable 
swamps. It is feared that the distress which will 
be felt during the coming winter will equal in in- 
tensity the famine of ten years ago, when charita- 
ble donations contributed from all parts of the 
world were utterly inadequate. It is stated that 
owing to the action taken by the Yellow River, it 
no longer flows toward the sea, but seems content 
in converting Eastern Honau and Northern Nganw- 
hui into a lake. It may ultimately flow into the 
sea through the Kiangho, or it may even possibly 
join the Yang-tse-Kiang. 


Do1nc admirable things is quite different from 
doing things for the sake of being admired. While 
it is true that admirable deeds do not always bring 
admiration to the doer, it is also true that admiration 
for the doer does not always signify that he has done 
admirable deeds. The one thing certain is that 
nothing is admirable that is done merely from a low. 
of admiration.—S. S. Times. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Buffalo, N. Y., will have a competent mender in attendance 
at its rooms every week to do plain mending for fami- 
lies or individuals. Garments to be mended may be left 
at the Union any time during the week. If the depart- 
ment thrives, it will be enlarged to include mending and 
repairing of the finest sort. 

—The women of Buffalo, N. Y., support six different 
lecture courses. The Buffalo Courier says: ‘‘In fact, pretty 
much everything that is attempted in an intellectual way 
here owes its support and success to the women.” 

—The wives of Clemenceau and Ribot, the noted French 
politicians, are both Americans. The former was a Con- 
necticut girl and the latter from Albany. 

—An energetic effort will be made to elect women as poor 
law guardians in London, this winter. The Pall Malj 
Gazette says: “The ideal to be aimed at is a board com- 
posed of equal numbers of both sexes. It is no wonder 
that the poor detest the poor law when the boards which 
stand snloco parentis to the pauper are almost exclusively 
male. If our poor law administration is to be natural and 
human, the sex of our mothers and sisters must be as 
largely represented on boards of guardians as it isin our 
own families,” 

—Pundita Ramabai is meeting with good success in her 
effort to raise funds for a school to educate Hindoo widows, 
who shall in turn educate their countrywomen. ‘“‘ Ramabai 
Circles,” have been formed to raise money for her during 
the next ten years, after which it is hoped that the school 
will be self-supporting. Rev. E. E. Hale, Phillips Brooks, 
and others are at the head of the central organization and 
branches are forming all over the country. The one at 
Cornell has already a large membership, and there are cir- 
cles in Chicago, Sioux Falls, and elsewhere. Everyone who 
has read her heart-breaking book, ‘‘ The High Caste Hindu 
Woman,” wishes the brave little ladysuccess in her work for 
her unfortunate country women.— Woman's Journal. 


—Charles H. Marot, of Philadelphia, whose death is 
elsewhere noticed, was known to many as the publisher of 
the Gardener’s Monthly, which he had conducted for about 
twenty-five years. About ten years ago he united with it, 
The Horticulturist. 

—Mrs. Jeannette Thurber, herself a good business 
woman, has offered five hundred dollars toward the estab- 
lishment of a school,for the business training of women.— 
Exchange. 

—The price of quinine has been reduced from $5 an 
ounce to less than $1. Formerly, the bark was stripped 
clean, and the trees were left naked, to bleed to death 
Now, when the bark is removed, the trees are swathed 
with moss, new bark forms on them, and instead of living 
to bear one crop of bark, they yield their bark yearly. 

—In 1850, the English sparrow in America occupied the 
area of a single tree or tree-box. Now, he disports himself 
over an area of eight hundred and eighty-five thousand 
square miles in the United States and a hundred and fifty 
thousand in Canada.— American Agriculturist. ; 


—Fruit trees acquire most. of their growth by night. 


_- The fruit of the cherry laurel, for instance, increases at 


the rate of 90 per cent. at night and ‘only 10 per cent. by 
day; while ‘apples increase 80 per cent.. at’ night and 20 
per cént. in the day-time. 
—Dr.‘H. C. Wood, in’a lecture to the nurses of the 
qniversity Hospital on the “Importance of Rest in the 
reatment of Typhoid Fever,” says: ‘Of all the dangers 
in typhoid fever, exhaustion is the most serious. The 





successful treatment of typhoid fever rests not upon the 
administration of drugs, although this may be important ; 
not upon the meeting of this and that symptom as it arises, 
although the skillful physician does that; but it rests 
especially upon the fact that the disease has been recog 
nized early, and that every grain of strength has been 
husbanded, so that in the coming weeks, when it shall be 
needed, it shall be present. Do not let the 
patient do anything whatsoever. Do not let him make 
any exertion. The writing of a letter may mean death. 
A man may write a letter to his wife which is his own 
death warrant.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

DANIEL MANNING, who was until lately Secretary of 
the Treasury in the present Cabinet, died in Albany, N. 
Y., on the 24th in his 57th year. 


THE case of the Crown Prince of Germany, who was re- 
garded as suffering from cancer of the throat, has taken a 
more favorable turn, and it is now said to be uncertain 
whether it isa case of cancer. 

FIVE thousand one hundred and seventy-nine patents 
under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and other public land 
laws were issued from the General Land‘Office this month. 
The number is greatly in excess of the record of the same 
month in 1886. 

IT is announced that Senator Sawyer, Chairman of the 
Senate Post-office Committee, will bring the subject of 
postal telegraphy before that committee very early after 
the holidays. 

THE total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the eleven months which ended 
Eleventh month 30, was 486,660, against 365,453, during 
the corresponding period of 1886, From this total Canada 
and Mexico are excepted. 

THE coroner’s jury in the case of the seven persons 
killed by the explosion of a boiler at the works of the 
Edison Electric Lluminating Company, of West Chester, 
on the 16th inst., has rendered its verdict. It found that 
they were killed by the explosion, but as to the cause of 
the explosion the jury could not agree. 





NOTICES. 


*..* Acknowledgment.—Mt. Pleasant School. I have re- 
ceived for rebuilding the school-house: S. M., $100; Caro- 
line M. Reeve. $50; H. W. Sterling.$20; Annie Shoemakér, 
$5; Mary S. Hillborn, $10; Phebe A. Thorne, $50; Mrs. 
1 ittman, $25. Also forschool and orphanage: 1 trunk,,M. 
J. Comly; 1 box and 1 barrel, Mrs. Nichols ; 2 barrels and 
1 roll, Anna B. French ; 1 barrel, Warren Atkinson ; 1 box, 
and 1 barrel, Sarah C. Lippincott; 1 box, Mrs. Button; 1 
Sarrel, Mrs. Danforth; 1 box, Alice W. Jackson; 1 barrel 
Mary C. Maris ; packages, Sarah Cooper, Mary Grew, M. J. 
Burieigh, J. M. Truman, and others, 

Henry M. LAING, Treas., 
30 N. Third St. 











Twelfth month 24, 1887. 

*.* Correction of Almanac. —Information sent too late for 
Friends’ Almanac states that Nottingham Monthly Meeting 
is held in First month at West Nottingham, Second month 
East Nottingham, and Third month at Oxford, Pa., and not 
as stated in Almanac. 





*,* Change of Hour.—To accommodate Friends in the 
city, (Philadelphia), who desire to attend Merion meeting, 
the hour for gathering there has been changed to 10.30 
-o’clock. , ‘ 





*,.* Funds and merchandise intended especially for 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, S.C., should be sent to Samuel 8. 
Ash, No. 1027 Market street ; and funds and merchandise 
intended for Abby D. Munroe, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., should 
be sent to H. M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, Philadelphia. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@y~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.-“@a 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 





Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . 2c. 
Felt or Cartridge ayo (in all new colors), 25 c. 
Beautiful Embossed Mica Papers, mae 20 c. 
White Blank as low as ° 8e. 


. *@ Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for 
ng. 


Hangi 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical knowledge 
qualifying them for the transaction of business »nd the proper 
management of business affairs 

Business men, merchants, and farmers. who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the yoy 4 

ical manner in which their sons and daughters have been 
ments; at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 


est 
Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 
Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rev. 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 





LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


(anreniniinchtttamgnrenpemmamnnseniarenniniemenmnme 
A PROFITABLE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old and 
young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. Its con. 
tents embrace a selection of authentic sketches and anee. 
dotes, portraying the peculiar beauties of a Christian life 
and character. Numerous other incidents and reflections 
on various subjects also supply a fund of useful thought, 
Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra cloth binding. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 


Price, Gilt edges, $1.50 
Price, Plain “ ; ; 1.25 
If by mail, 17 cents extra. 

FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, Puma, 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestnut s: 








AND 


PS i) 
i acit Ra Rranch. 
403 Chestuut St. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 









OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howakp M. JenKrIns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 





EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. I eirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel 8. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia > Alfred” 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. ‘ 


’ 
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WM. H. JONES, THOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 


WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO0., PA, 
The Dealer in cultural Im- —— DEALER IN—— 
ne. Seeds and Fertili- 


2043 and | ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Removed to 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chea and arie’ 


The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 


vi Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfacti 
Every conceivable implement of on. 
| ry - Pp Ate Cireulars and other information furnished on application. 


izers. It is a curiosity, and of 


at intrent to “every ltarian QUEEN s,C'0.904 Chests: 


cannot get here, write for wants. ; 

Iam in communication with all lla toy pees 2 
4 Ge Aco 8. implement buil- Bloat oe 

S ae ( SPY GLASSES 
/ TRANSITS, LEVELS 
ALWAYS A “SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. Peer sane 

Ne ee ee EEE Ee .- i sepbbbeteated  . 
neoeye <, Seaee. a ee we) | ea 

HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, ore: 


SCIENTIFIC 


a wil APPARATUS OF EVER' 
. ii 112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. eann Fen CATALOGUE Reais 
Resi ence, ° * 


~ - FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATIO 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 











Retail. Mailed. 


Barclay’s Apology, - . - - 60 60 | Holy Life and Paul's Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 Turford, - 


g 
F 


Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, : - - 1.00 ; Yearly Meeting - 
Paper, - - - .25 .35 | Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 


Life of George Fox. By S. * som- ” ” Sheep, - 
ney. Cloth, - 1,00 Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
Conversations on Religious Subjects Per Dozen, - - - 


By 8. M. Janney, - 50 ‘ Dymond on War, - 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 6. Essays, Testimonies of Tenth. By J. 
M. Janney, - 75 ‘ ohnson, - 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- on of Thought wel Feeling. By 
per. Per Dozen, - 1.00 Johnson, - 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney, Scriptural Watchword. J. Jabeinians 
* Paper. Per Dozen, - 1.00 Treasury of Facts. J.J ohnson. Six 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. Volumes, - 
aiomen, Cloth, - 4.00 . Friends’ Miscellany. J. aan a — 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 Y ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 
History of the Separation. By S. M. George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 


Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 Isaac Pennington’s Works, - 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.25 Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 


Journal of John Woolman, - .80 ° Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 
o . ““ Whittier’s, 1.20 . Essays on the Views of Friends. By 

Journal of John Comly, . 2.00 ’ John J. Cornell. sian - 

No Cross, No Crown. By William Flexible Cover, - 


Penn, - - - 75 Dissertation on Christian Ministry, 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By J. Jackson. Paper, 
William Penn, - 25 . Cloth, 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Garnered Treasures oun the Poets, 


and Children, Per Dozen, - .50 é Conversations on the Queries. By 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 d H. E. Stockley, - 


Autoblography of Benjouia Heitow- True Peace, és 2 i 
ell, - 1.40 ‘55 | Plain Path, - - 
Parrish’s Letter. Per —— 50 . Journal of Hugh Judge, - 
versations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge, 





"NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X QN PHILADELPHIA, PENA 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and Handsomely Engrowed, 


MORTGAGE Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furn = 
SS 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 64 and 7 per cent. Ist 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and Md. Ask those who hold them hi 
like them, Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. : 


6% cx. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 am 


re 

















—OFFICES—. 
708 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 88 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. RicH. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J. | J. eee McVaulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, M 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J. | Wm. T. Barber. Att'y, West U hester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, Ny. 5" 
Reliable Correspo :dents desired in a few other localities. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


Ms 8. pane omnrel, POR 
eo PAID UP, ; -  $1,000,000.00. 


SURPLU ea he 
RESERVE RIAMLANY,, 6 wr ere hr a 


re 


$2,100,000.00. * 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUS Tt 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BE 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAG 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


E. H. AUSTIN, 
A D. R. CRAWFORD, 


THE. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1888. 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named ba 
for the amount stated. 
WEEKLIES. , PERIODICAL. 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 3 i ‘ ‘ 3.35 Harper’s MAGAzine, ($4.) 


THe INDEPENDENT, ($3.) - - + - - 5.15 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . 

Harpews WEEKLY, ($4) . . - - - 5.85 THE STUDENT, ($1.) 

Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . . ° ° 4.10 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 
Lrrreti’s Livine AcE, ($8.) . - + ; 9.75 Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 

Tue AMERICAN, ($3.) . . , : . ° 5.00 Sr. NicHouas, ($3.) ¢ 
Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.).  . «© 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, (35, ). 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) - - + - 5.15 WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 

JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon, ($2.50.) . . . 4.60 BaByHoop, ($1.50) 

Cur1caco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) . -  - 3.35 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($250.) . . -. «. $450 | AmerIcaN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . 
MONTHLIES. GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 
Tue CHILDREN’s FRIEND, ($1.50.)_ . ess $3.60 | LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), ‘ ‘ . 5.00 | THE Farm Journat, (0.50.) 
*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*, . Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sul 
$2.50 atts the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason dome 
wish, to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia, 








